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out for them by Professor Commons and his school? To the reviewer, 
this seems highly improbable. Stronger and weaker elements would 
have developed within the native population itself ; the stronger would 
have shown the declining birthrate that accompanies increasing pros- 
perity in most populations, even when of homogeneous racial stock ; the 
weaker would have followed the usual course of weaker groups in eco- 
nomic competition, with a higher birthrate accompanying a lower 
standard of living ; sharply defined economic and social classes would 
have emerged — and the alarm would still have been sounded that the 
better part of the community was dying out. This has been the course 
of events in countries without immigration ; why should it have been 
otherwise here? Is it not time, then, that in our discussions on immi- 
gration we should cease to contrast the present condition of things in 
this country with the primitive " native " simplicity of the thirteen 
colonies, or with an ideal democracy imagined as the logical outcome 
of colonial principles? 

Kate Holladay Claghorn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Family. By HELEN BOSANQUET. London, Macmillan 
and Company, 1906. — vii, 344 pp. 

In the preface to this book the author states that she designs to 
bring together materials for an estimate of the family as a social insti- 
tution, and to this end to set forth its history, leading theories upon it 
and its relation to contemporaneous society. Part I, on "The Family 
History," contains chapters on the patriarchal and the " pre-historic " 
family, the family in relation to industry and property and to the state 
at large, on the family in England and on younger brothers. Part II , 
on "The Modern Family," contains chapters on the basis and eco- 
nomic function, the psychology and constituent parts of the family 
(1. <?., father, mother, child) and on " The Name and the House." 

In her fragmentary presentation of the history of the family, the 
author is greatly handicapped by getting facts at second hand. A little 
familiarity with ethnography would have shown her that, as highly de- 
veloped forms of ancestor worship exist independently of the patriarch- 
ate , the patria potestas is not so easily explained by ancestor worship 
(pages 16, 61) ; that ancestor worship is never the sole religious cult 
of a community (page 19) ; that since the work of Spencer and Gillen, 
with which she is evidently unacquainted, Australian group-marriage 
theories are not to be flippantly dismissed (page 29) ; that without dis- 
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cussing the division of labor between the sexes and the status of the 
slave among primitive peoples it is most misleading to state baldly that 
the primitive position of woman approximates slavery (page 33) : that 
in view of the frequently reciprocal nature of divorce and of the many 
ways in which the primitive mother controls her children, primitive 
marital mastery is not permanent and absolute (page 260) that at the 
" lowest level" the wife's " best or only chance of considerate treat- 
ment from her husband " does not lie in having powerful relations, for 
in the most primitive societies there are no "powerful relations" 
(page 35) ; that the father can not be said to be always the responsi- 
ble protector and support of the family unless the role of the mother's 
brother or clan is wholly overlooked (page 39) ; that the give-and-get 
commercialism of ancestor worship precludes its description as a re- 
ligion ' ' as far removed from any merely economic consideration as 
Christianity itself " (page 46) — unless one should argue that the Chris- 
tian heaven with its promise of future utility is an economic consider- 
ation. The discussion of the family in relation to industry and prop- 
erty and to the state consists mainly of extracts or summaries from 
Grosse, Le Play, Stepnick, Brentano, Froude etc. 

Given a faulty and inadequate ethnographic review and an un- 
critical compilation of historical paragraphs as an introduction, we can 
hardly be surprised by the character of the analysis that follows. 

Like many another moralist, the author holds a brief for the per- 
petuation of a certain family type. Her study of the past has been 
too scant or superficial for her sincerely to realize that the family moves 
with its society — even if it does lag behind. As a self-confessed indi- 
vidualist, anxious to read some self-sufficient spiritualizing force into 
the family, even though she does not insist directly on a divine sanc- 
tion, she nevertheless refuses to recognize interplay between the family 
and other social groups. Having entirely overlooked the primitive 
community's control of its young people, its boy and girl club-houses, 
its initiation ceremonies etc. , she also shirks any serious consideration 
of such modern problems as the relation of the family to the school, 
the playground, the church and the settlement. Again, although she 
appears frequently to realize the influence of economic conditions 
upon the family, she is loath to admit that where these conditions have 
made the family inefficient, other agents must step in to protect the in- 
dividual and to supplement family activities. Instead of attempting to 
draw boundary lines for state and family responsibilities, she toys with 
sentimental complaints of the encroachment of the school upon the 
family, or dismisses the subject with a sounding sentence. 
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And if it should ever come to pass that men and women will be content to 
abandon their children to the community merely for the sake of their own 
greater ease, it will mean such a breaking up of the whole moral nature of 
the race that not the Family alone, but the State itself will be shattered in 
its foundations [page 40]. 

Failure to appreciate economic changes has also led the author again 
and again to confuse housekeeping with home-making. 

Although that very ancestor cult to which she has ascribed so much 
influence in the family often prescribes polygyny, Miss Bosanquet writes 
in the first half of her book that " throughout all changes one husband 
and one wife has been the constant type, all other forms mere aberra- 
tions, and the process of development has been always towards a more 
deliberately conscious and therefore higher form of monogamy" 
(page 39) . This pretty generalization does not encourage us to expect 
anything more than an a priori discussion of the duration of modern 
marriage. We are rather startled, however, not to find in the second 
half of the book a single direct reference of any kind to divorce. Nor 
do we find any thing more relevant on the birth-rate — that other great 
problem of the modern family — or on the many perplexing questions 
which affect the birth-rate, than the following sentiment, pocketed 
in a discussion on ancestor worship. " Even celibacy, if not altogether 
condoned, would now be deplored less for the sake of the dead than 
for the sake of the unborn, either the coming generation who must lack 
the comrades they should have had, or the souls which are denied exist- 
ence in mortal life" (page 21). References to the degenerate, un- 
stable type of family are made, and Miss Bosanquet has found the 
classification of inefficient families as departures from a true type — a 
very convenient method of ignoring many current social problems and 
of keeping unscathed her faith in what is left to us of the proprietary 
type of family, with its recognition of a supreme paternal authority, its 
subordination of women, its covert desire for a secluded and econom- 
ically inefficient womanhood, its taboo upon discussion of extra- matri- 
monial sex relations and its refusal in general to be questioned. 

Miss Bosanquet never really questions the proprietary family, but she 
has moments when she is on the verge of it. She suggests, for ex- 
ample, and with seeming approval, that modern sons and daughters 
may sometimes escape from family absolutism to better their worldly 
status or to become economically efficient. True to her preconcep- 
tions, however, she insists that this very spirit of enterprise is due to 
the family (page 227). Again she speaks in glowing terms of marriage 
as the " noblest harmony of life when two disciplined and independent 
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wills combine" (page 282), forgetting perhaps that she has already 
referred to the father as " the originator, the organizer, the support, 
the author of the fam ly " (page 267), and has complacently discussed 
the idea that although wifely " disobedience might be considered as 
reprehensible as ever, ... a large share of the blame would be re- 
served for the husband who should make conformity to his will a fre- 
quent problem" (page 268). The mother is recommended to take 
" an active part or intelligent interest in the wide life of the com- 
munity." Yet it appears acceptable to Miss Bosanquet that " in the 
absence of any strong reason to the contrary , it is the father who de- 
termines what the religion of the family will be " (pages 261, 262) ; 
and that it is the father who "acts for the family, stands for the 
family, gives his name to the family and is the legal and author- 
ized representative of the family" (pages 269-271). Of course, 
although it is the father who determines " the basis of the family life 
and the main outlines of its movements, the scale upon which the 
household is to be organized, the kind of education the children are to 
receive, the place in which the family is to reside and so on," his 
authority " should not extend to details." He is "a court of appeal 
to be called in as a last resource, and as such the mere fact of his ex- 
istence is invaluable to the housewife by strengthening her hands in the 
management of children and servants" (page 273). Miss Bosanquet 
very liberally suggests that it is " beside the mark to insist either that 
women shall do no work, or that their work shall be different in kind 
from that of the men" (pages 291, 296). Nevertheless as " a large 
part of the woman's activities are directed towards domestic cares", 
her mental energies being dissipated over the thousand little details 
which are necessary to the successful management of a family, " she is 
inevitably debarred from acquiring facility in matters of business in- 
tercourse " (pages 272, 273). 

These instances of failure to think conditions through and many 
others like them in the book are worth noting, because in them, to the 
reviewer's mind, consists its interest. Its very shortcomings make of it 
a sociological document, an expression of the cross currents of public 
opinion on the vexed problems of the present-day family. 

The Family has no bibliography and no index. The bibliographical 

references are in many cases incomplete. They are sometimes given 

in the body of the text and sometimes as footnotes. There is a like 

lack of uniformity in the matter of translating quotations : usually they 

are translated, but some are given in the original. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. 
New York City. 



